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dine at his castle of Raincy. It was a Sunday. In
the morning he had left Paris perfectly calm; on
returning in the evening, he heard of all the disorder
which had broken out during the day, of the insur-
rection, with the cries of "Long live the Duke of
Orleans!" "Long live Necker!" of the Prince of
Lambesc's charge, and of the great agitation of the
city and the suburbs. " When I heard of all these
things," says Madame Elliott, " I entreated the Duke
not to enter Paris in his own carriage. I thought it
would be very imprudent for him to appear in the
streets at such a moment, and I offered him my car-
riage. He seemed surprised and much impressed
by what had happened in Paris. He hoped, he said,
that it would not turn out to be anything serious,
and that fear had made my servant exaggerate the
truth. ... I besought the Duke to go at once to
Versailles, and not to leave the King so long as Paris
was in such disorder. 'If you do this,' I said, 'you
will show that the populace made use of your name
without your knowledge and consent. You will do
well,5 I added, 'to tell the King how much you are
distressed by all that has happened!' " The Duke
gave his word that he would go to Versailles at seven
o'clock the next morning; and he did go, but he was
not well received. On his arrival he went straight
to the King, who had just got out of bed. The King
took no notice of him; but since it was the custom
that when a prince of the blood was present, that he